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RELIGION AND THE PRESENT TIME 


This is the season when we celebrate God's 
mighty acts. He delivered Israel from the bond- 
age of Egypt; He delivered Jesus from the bond- 
age of death. In the feasts of Passover and the 
Resurrection we know again each year that our 
God is not an abstraction. He is the living God 
whose providence is marked in human history 
and to whose justice all nations must finally bend. 
The Easter liturgy reminds us: “The earth 
trembles and is silent when God rises up in 
judgment.” 

The divine intervention in history is not a con- 
venience, however. It is not automatic. God does 
not rush in, from day to day or from year to year, 
to rescue men from the consequences of their 
stupidity, arrogance and greed. God’s justice is 
the ultimate justice; His victory is the ultimate 
victory. In the end, “all things will be well.” But 
in the meantime, He has given the world to the 
management of men. And in managing the world, 
men cannot rely on miracles or grace. They must 
rely on their own resources of intelligence, imagi- 
nation, and goodwill. 

The world today offers little evidence that 
these resources will save us. Before the final 
triumph of God’s justice, man’s injustice may 
bring the world to ruin. The nations today are 
busily preparing a graveyard for the human race. 
The greatest achievements of modern science are 
directed toward death. 

Everyone admits that a war fought with 
massive thermonuclear weapons would be a ca- 
tastrophe too horrible to be imagined. But the 
powers of the world continue their preparations 
for thermonuclear war. They continue to talk, and 
to act, on the assumption that a new war is at 
least conceivable, as a last resort if all else fails. 
The world’s reality thus seems to mock religious 
hope and to belie divine providence itself. Where 
is God in a world of thermonuclear arms? And 
what should be—what can be—the word of re- 
ligion in such a world? 

Mr. C. Wright Mills is convinced that for the 
present time religion has no word at all. Religion 


today, he thinks, is part of the general moral de- 
feat of man. It is a mere yea-sayer to the “real- 
istic” madness of the world. It is irrelevant, a 
“joke,” an agent of conformity to the callousness 
of the age. To a generation hell-bent on nuclear 
suicide, it gives no warning. Mr. Mills believes 
that in the present situation “the decisive test of 
Christianity” is pacifism—“the witness of the re- 
fusal by individuals and by groups to engage in 
war.” And today Christianity is failing this test. 
Mr. Mills set forth these convictions in “A 
Pagan Sermon to the Christian Clergy,” which 
was published last month in The Nation. Sub- 
stantial excerpts from the “Sermon” are reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue of Worldview. What Mr. 
Mills says is important. It is eloquent and it is 
moving. It should be widely read among men 
concerned for the role of religion in the present 
time. It raises the questions about its role, and in 
the process it scores some discomforting, even 
painful points. But in the end it rests on a pro- 
foundly uncritical illusion. It assumes that re- 
ligion is something disembodied, that it can func- 
tion in the world simply, without reference to the 
complexities that here and now exist. 
Conformity, yea-saying, are; as Mr. Mills in- 
sists, temptations to which Har ol too readily 
succumbs. If “XYZ-ism” is p as an of- 
ficial national policy today, then, as he observes, 
a good deal of religious declaration is “XYZ-ist” 
tomorrow. Religion too often permits itself to be 
used as a guarantor of the status quo. Instead of 
proclaiming the disquieting truths that lie deep 
within it, it mouths the comfortable platitudes 
the world loves to hear. But to admit these things 


Religion, as religion, is concerned with truths 
that transcend each time and place and yet are 
valid for each time and place. Religion, as re- 
ligion, witnesses to ultimate values. It tells us the 


final meaning ot things. And in the telling it pro- 
vides imperatives for the vocation of each re- 
ligious man to work for the extension of God's 
justice in history. 

But religion, as religion, does not, can not, tell 
the religious man how, in any given situation, 
justice can best be achieved. It does not provide 
a blueprint or a handbook of means. Here the re- 
ligious man is at one with every other man in 
being forced to rely on his natural resources of in- 
telligence and imagination. And here, like other 
men, he may fail through lack of information, or 
miscalculation, or sheer stupidity. But his failure 
then will not be a moral failure. It will be a fail- 
ure in practical judgment. 

Mr. Mills, it seems, confuses these two. Perhaps 
the ends of justice and peace can be achieved 
only through the absolute refusal by individuals 
and by groups to engage in war. ptt Bae pacifism 
is the only “realism” today. Perhaps the idea of 
deterrence is folly and the testing of nuclear 
weapons will lead inevitably to their use. But 
these are not questions that morality can decide. 
They are political questions, questions of means, 
about which men equally moral, equally religious, 
may disagree. Mr. Mills’ mistake, his temptation 
to a “pagan” hubris, perhaps, is to make “moral- 
ity” somehow synonymous with his own political 
prejudices. 


More immediately than at any other time in 
history, religion and morality demand that war 
be averted, that a retreat from the world’s mad- 
ness be made, that peace with justice be some- 
how secured. But when the man of religious con- 
science attempts to implement these demands he 
enters the area of politics. And the answers here 
are not as clearcut as Mr. Mills seems to think. 

It is possible, for example, that a good many 
men (as strongly motivated morally as Mr. Mills 
could wish ) think that unilateral disarmament by 
the United States at this time would increase, 
rather than decrease, the threat of war, that it 
would quicken, rather than halt, the advance of 
injustice. Religion or morality as such cannot re- 
solve these questions. What they demand is the 
effort to resolve them. 

God works in history but He works through 
man. Religion does not provide a retreat from 
the complexities of the world; it provides the 
imperative for dealing with the world’s complexi- 
ties seriously. It guarantees an ultimate hope, but 


it leaves us with the burden of working out the 
world’s problems, here and now, in relation to 
things as they are. “Morality” divorced from re- 
sonst, fo from reality, and from humility is 
m 


TORTURE IN ALGERIA 


Sometime during World War II Cyril Connelly 
wrote in Horizon that “we all have our fascist 
moments.” The war in Algeria (whatever may be 
the other rights and wrongs of it) is proving that 
France, the country of light, has its fascist mo- 
ments, too. Examples of French brutality in Al- 
geria have united religious and humanist opinion 
in a horrified protest rarely achieved in that di- 
vided country. 

There have been a long series of episodes. The 
most recent is one of the more dramatic. Henri 
Alleg, the former editor of the Communist paper 
Alger Republicain, wrote a book, La Question, 
which described, in nauseating detail, tortures to 
which he was subjected by French parachutists 
last summer. Excerpts from the book were pub- 
lished in France Observateur and the paper was 
promptly confiscated by the Paris police. 

But Jean-Paul Sartre had read La Question and 
he wrote about it in another Paris journal, L’Ex- 
press. “Hitler,” M. Sartre says he now realizes, 
“was only a forerunner.” Fifteen years ago 
“Frenchmen were screaming in agony and pain,” 
and, watching German soldiers walking about 
Paris, they wondered: “They look like us. How 
can they act as they do?” And “we were proud of 
ourselves for not understanding.” 

But today, M. Sartre says, “we know there was 
nothing to understand. The decline has been 
gradual and imperceptible. But now when we 
raise our heads and look into the mirror we see 
an unfamiliar and hideous reflection: ourselves.” 

The issue of L’Express containing M. Sartre’s 
— was also promptly confiscated by the Paris 
police. 

But mere confiscation cannot silence a civilized 
people’s protest. The religious press, the French 
bishops, and distinguished religious laymen have 
joined in pointing to France’s shame. No provoca- 
tion can excuse the brutality that has been too 
well documented during the Algerian war. This 
is not an “internal affair” of France. It involves 
the conscience of men everywhere, and every- 
pie the protest against such things must be 
made. 
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SINCERELY YOURS 


Many Americans must now be aware that during 
the past few months one of the most curious cor- 
respondences in world history has been carried on 
through the pages of the New Statesman, the 
British socialist weekly review. First Lord Ber- 
trand Russell wrote an open letter to President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev. In the name of 
humanity he pleaded with both leaders (“Most 
Potent Sirs,” he addressed them) to reexamine 
their positions and make a last great effort to halt 
an arms race that threatens mankind with extinc- 
tion. 
To everyones surprise, Mr. Khrushchev 
promptly replied to Lord Russell. His letter was a 
long one, but, in brief, it said: Dear Lord Russell, 
youre perfectly right, and the peace-loving 
Soviet Union would like nothing better than to 
stop the arms race. Just look at our record. But 
what can we do about the Americans? Just look at 
their record. 

Several weeks later—and even more to every- 
one’s surprise—Mr. John Foster Dulles (“at the 
request of President Eisenhower”) replied, too. 
His letter was not nearly so long as Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s, but, in effect, it said: Dear Lord Russell, 
you're perfectly right, and the peace-loving 
United States would like nothing better than to 
stop the arms race. Just look at our record. But 
what can we do about the Russians? Just look at 
their record. 

Now the exchange has (apparently) ended, 
with a final, exasperated word from Lord Russell. 
Both the replies, he notes, were “extraordinarily 
similar in tone . . . Both, in words, acknowledge 
that a nuclear war would defeat the purpose of 
both parties equally, but neither draws the moral 
that the acerbity of their disagreements must be 
lessened since this acerbity increases the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war.” 

And this seems to indicate something basically 
insane in the present stalemate. 


In the Magazines 


What to do about The Bomb seems to be the chief 
topic of discussion in the month’s magazines. In 
Britain—where such figures as Bertrand Russell and 
J. B. Priestley are leading a highly vocal campaign 
for the abolition, not only of nuclear warfare, but of 


Britain’s current defense agreements with her allies, 
notably America—the debate is most intense. In the 
March 22 issue of The Economist, this wave of pro- 
test is denounced as “the great confusion.” “For 
peace’s sake, let attention be paid first, at Oxford 
and elsewhere, to the basic fallacy of the assumption 
that the way to abolish nuclear war is for Britain to 
contract out of the alliance.” The Economist chal- 
lenges the agitators on a number of points—their un- 
willingness, for instance, to consider the likelihood 
that the size of the bomb itself would preclude its 
use except as a last resort growing from a military 
miscalculation. “What is needed, therefore, is not a 
pronouncement about abolishing the bomb (which, 
at least in war, would be impossible to enforce) but 
a policy to minimize the chance of such miscalcula- 
tion.” 

The Economist goes on to insist that, far from 
advancing the cause of a safe peace, the agitators 
have in effect imperilled it. They have reduced Mac- 
millan, for one, to hollow threats of retaliation; they 
have mitigated the chances for a “controlled dis- 
armament” on all sides; they have encouraged the 
spread of an irresponsible “neutralism”; and, lastly, 
they have sadly misjudged the scope of Britain’s 
moral influence. As to renouncing the Western alli- 
ance in the hope of “breaking the deadlock,” The 
Economist maintains that “it is on this deadlock that 
the avoidance of war at preseut depends.” 


The author of Nuclea Weapons and Foreign Pol- 
icy, Henry A. Kissinger, ses in the Western alliance 
the means to a new secwrity. I4is solution, however, 
is radically opposed to that of the nuclear disarmers. 
Writing in the April issue of Foreign Affairs, he pro- 
poses “a viable NATO strategy” based on missile in- 
stallations on the Continent. “Refusal to accept mis- 
siles will only increase Europe’s dependence on the 
United States,” Dr. Kissinger believes. “If the United 
States assumes the sole responsibility for the defense 
of the free world, it will also assume the responsi- 
bility for defining the casus belli.” As a strategist, Dr. 
Kissinger sees a grave discrepancy between NATO’s 
avowed policy of defense and its impotence in the 
field of action. “A local deterrent in Europe is re- 
quired to increase the range of our options, and to 
bring the deterrent policy of NATO into line with 
the strategy it is prepared to implement. A strategy 
of local defense is essential not as a device to save 
the alliance—though it will serve this purpose; rather, 
the alliance alone offers the possibility of a strategy 
which does not inevitably involve catastrophe.” 

What, then, as Dr. Kissinger asks himself, of dis- 
engagement in Europe? “Disengagement,” he con- 
cludes, “invites a variety of new dangers while re- 
ducing the forces to meet them.” PAMPHILUS 
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HOW RELEVANT IS MORALITY? 


And How Can it Speak to World Affairs? 


Gustave Weigel 


By postulate theology deals with the ultimate in 
human existence, and therefore a theology of for- 
eign policy is not something irrelevant but rather 
quite logical. The fact that such a theology has not 
been developed does not mean that it cannot be 
developed. 

I am not tempted to outline a theology of foreign 
policy in this article. Rather I would like to make 
some observations which should be more than ran- 
dom. I wish to stipulate some assumptions first of all. 
Theology studies reality in terms of God. Now God 
is the ground of being. He is the Absolute, the ulti- 
mate source of reality and explanation. Therefore, 
man’s obligation is unconditionally to do God’s will, 
no matter how God be conceived. Morality, in con- 
sequence, has a theological dimension. 

The second assumption deals with man. The 
amoral man is either a non-existent fiction or a psy- 
chopathic personality. Likewise, no deliberate action 
of man escapes the dimension of ethics. Acts of 
spontaneity, conditioned or unconditioned reflex 
action, should not be subsumed under moral cate- 
gories. The beating of the heart is neither moral nor 
immoral. But deliberate direction of thought and 
act, because it is deliberate, must necessarily be 
qualified morally. 

The third assumption deals with foreign policy 
immediately. It is supposed that foreign policy is a 
deliberate planning of communal human action. In 
the light of the previous assumption, an obvious 
corollary comes forth. Foreign policy is subject to 
the judgment of ethics and theology. 


We have become accustomed to consider the 
public action of statesmen as not subject to moral 
judgment so that it astonishes men at large to even 
suggest that such judgment is relevant. The tendency 
of our time is to criticize political action exclusively 
in the light of pragmatism. Does the policy work? 


Father Weigel, of the Society of Jesus, is Professor of 
Ecclesiology at Woodstock College, Maryland, and one 
of the leading American Catholic theologians. 
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That is the question. If the answer is affirmative, the 
policy is declared good. If the answer is negative, 
the policy is bad. People with ethical interests do 
from time to time criticize public policy, but their 
criticism has but little weight in the total community. 
The leaders of the community, for purposes not 
always too noble, will point out moral deficiencies 
in the policies of the enemy. But the purpose seems 
to be to produce anger and hatred against the foe 
rather than an awareness of the need of morality in 
international relations. 

Why has public policy become so unconcerned 
with its moral dimension? The answer is complex, 
but some elements are clear enough. 

In the First Book of Maccabees the story of an 
ethical issue is told. The Syrians became aware that 
the Hasmonean troops would not fight on the Sab- 
bath. In consequence, they deliberately chose Sat- 
urday as their day of attack. The ethical restrictions 
accepted by Judas Maccabaeus weakened his side’s 
effort because the enemy was not bound by them. 
Judas resolved the problem by considering the Sab- 
bath ethic suspended under the circumstances. 

The Maccabean solution unknowingly became the 
forerunner for a wider and rather general solution. 
The immorality of the attacker suspended ethical 
codes and foreign policy all too often is mere cold 
warfare. 

This mentality became stronger precisely because 
the moral obligations imposed on statesmen by reli- 
gious thinkers and leaders seemed unrealistic. If they 
were accepted, then the cause of the community was 
doomed. With impatience the statesmen dismissed 
the teachings of the moralists, and the general com- 
munity supported the statesmen in their decision. 
The consequence is that a moralist’s reflection on 
policy seems to our time utterly fantastic. The 
moralist is considered an irrelevant nuisance, ham- 
pering the effort of the statesmen in their pursuit of 
the common good. 

Perhaps the most important element in our amoral 
approach to foreign policy is the ethical pluralism of 
the modern commonwealth. There is only a very 
vague consensus in the community concerning ethics. 
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In the generic areas of action there is much agree- 
ment, but the application of the accepted principles 
to concrete cases will be seen differently by different 
members of society. 

All agree that a man should not kill. A Quaker 

understands this to mean that all warfare is immoral. 
Some animal lovers seem to think that the principle 
is somehow to be applied to animals as well as to 
men. Most members of the community see no in- 
consistency between the principle and the practice 
of war and capital punishment. Some, however, think 
that the use of atomic bombs on enemy cities is 
illicit killing, though killing the armed soldier in 
battle is not. For some euthanasia of the incurably 
sick subjected to much suffering is quite moral and 
to be permitted. Many believe that abortion under 
certain circumstances is morally proper, while others 
call it murder. The consensus that murder is wrong 
is not helpful when we come to concrete cases of 
killing. 
In the light of such divergency of persuasion, the 
statesmen have little to guide them. Ultimately they 
must use their own moral judgment, but this is a 
subjective process open to all the inconveniences of 
subjectivism. It is easy for the statesman to bracket 
the whole moral issue and ignore it in his work. He 
is confirmed in his attitude by a widespread accept- 
ance of moral relativism. This theory of morality 
denies that there is any moral absolute. Each case 
has to be analyzed in its concrete singularity, and 
whatever moral norms are applied are pragmatic 
generalizations achieved by the individual or the 
community empirically. 

This situation is anarchic. It does violence to the 
moral sense of man. Undoubtedly the community as 
such can feel no moral imperatives because the com- 
munity can feel nothing. Feeling belongs to individ- 
uals alone. In consequence, communal morality as 
expressed in its positive laws and general practice is 
laxer than the moral vision of the individuals who 
make up the body politic. This is not altogether to be 
deprecated. The laws and the policies of a secular 
society are not framed to execute the moral law. 
Much must be tolerated by the commonwealth which 
in the rigor of ethics cannot be condoned. 


But the principle that the community must toler- 
ate much that is objectively immoral does not justify 
the tacit assumption that state policy, foreign or 
domestic, transcends ethics. The collectivity is made 
up of moral persons, and it is this consolidation of 
persons into a social unity that makes the union 
moral. 

I think that it is safe to say that the norm of 


amoral pragmatism for politics is being subjected 
to withering criticism in our time. Our problem is 
how can we make ethics dynamically relevant to 
public policy in the light of the difficulties of such 
an enterprise. 

One easy answer which might at first sight appeal 
to religious groups is to ask statesmen to follow the 
enlightened religious conscience of the community. 
In the abstract, this seems a good solution. In the 
concrete, I submit, it will not work. Undoubtedly 
the collective religious conscience of the community 
will exert positive or negative influence on the men 
of state. But it will not decisively direct their deci- 
sions. 

The reasons for this are two. In a society where 
religion is pluralistic, there may be a coincidence of 
consciences in certain areas, but there can be no con- 
sensus. There is a difference between coincidence 
and consensus. What is more, the moments of co- 
incidence will not be many. The second reason is that 
the number of citizens in whom religion is highly 
dynamic will never be large enough to make a telling 
impact on the statesmen. Men are generally religious 
to some degree, but in the vast majority this degree 
is low. In a society like ours, where every type of 
religion has its representatives, it is hard to distin- 
guish the religion of a man with whom we have 
ordinary dealings. His distinctive religion does not 
make him distinct, and precisely because his religion 
as a rule is carried lightly. 

To try to force government to accept the norms of 
one religion in its midst is to invite trouble. Religions 
are divisive forces in a community, not really ties of 
union. To think that we can unite a people morally 
because all have some kind of religion is tantamount 
to uniting a community of varying skin color in its 
members by an appeal to the irrelevant fact that all 
have some kind of color. 

It is precisely this fact that has encouraged gov- 
ernments to ignore in part or in whole the religious 
voices in the commonwealth. To take these voices 
seriously causes so much friction in the total society 
that it is easier and more satisfactory to treat the 
religious spokesmen with courteous forbearance. If 
a given society is united in its religious vision and 
religion plays an important life in the thought and 
action of everybody, then religion will direct the 
efforts of the statesmen along definite ethical lines. 
But in how many, if any, communities do we find 
such a situation? 

In spite of my pessimism with regard to the efficacy 
of religion as an ethical guide for the framers of 
public policy, I still do not wish to support the views 
of those who think that religion has no public role 
in human life. In the Biblical tradition valid religion 


is worked out not only in the privacy of individual 
life, but in society as well. As a function of religion, 
a religious man should study the problems of foreign 
policy and communicate to others the lights he has 
received. As history abundantly shows, his main 
function will be to protest in the name of the living 
God. And as history also shows, this protest will be 
either ignored or taken as an occasion to persecute 
the protesting prophet. 


The only solution that I can see for the problem 
of making policy-makers conscious of ethical obliga- 
tion is to bring back to honor the notion of natural 
law. Yet this word itself causes a malaise for many 
in our time. One almost hears a groan and the words: 
“No, not that again!” 

This malaise is understandable because of the way 
the notion of natural law was used in the past. But 
we must always remember that instances of abuse 
are no argument against valid use. Natural law is 
too often conceived mystically. Symbolic expres- 
sions like “the law written in the heart of man” do 
not help to clarify the notion at all. Rather, they 
distort it. 

Perhaps the biggest error made by the older cham- 
pions of natural law was their attempt to use it as 
the deductive condensation of a full and complete 
set of laws for human conduct in every conceivable 
contingency. They went so far as to insist that posi- 
tive law was a mere explicitation of logical implicits 
of some corpus of law written in heaven, Olympus, 
or what have you. That celestial resumé of law was 
the natural law. Unfortunately, different devotees of 
the natural law could not agree on the propositions 
of the heavenly law which by their postulate was 
supposed to be translucent to mere reason. 

Needless to say, religious thinkers and theologians 
read the distinctive ethics of their own religious faiths 
right into the natural law, urging lawmakers to enact 
them into the codes of the positive law on the sup- 
position that such was the function of the human 
lawmaker. 

Such arbitrary willfulness made the concept of 
natural law odious. Yet the great masters of natural 
law like Plato, Aristotle and Aquinas had no such 
theory of natural law. The natural law is not a law 
in the sense that a lawyer uses the term. It is the 


The same truth can be expressed in the following 
way: the real is rationally structured. This principle 
is the basis of all thinking and it alone justifies the 
thinking enterprise of man. We would not bother 


to think unless we were convinced that by thinking 
we achieve the real, enabling us to deal with it ade- 
quately. Every thinker in some form or other, with 
some formula or other, asserts that prior to his think- 
ing effort, reason and the real are built alike, and 
when I use reason according to its own dynamism, I 
achieve the real in its own proper being. 

Natural law, correctly understood, is never denied 
by anybody except conceivably by a thorough-going 
skeptic, but no human can afford the luxury of being 
so thorough-going. 

Belief in natural law brings with it the conclusion 
that we can act in accord with the nature of things. 
That is obviously correct action. The use of an article 
implies a respect for its being; otherwise my action 
will be sheer abuse. When a man complains that his 
good machine does not give him the results he had 
hoped for, the mechanic patiently explains to him 
either that the machine cannot give such a result, or 
that the user of the machine has wrongly employed 
it. Mistreatment of a machine is wrongness—a word 
which is either ethical or borrowed from ethics. But 
a machine is only a human contrivance to concen- 
trate economically the rationality of reality. Things 
do not act differently when harnessed into a machine 
than they do in isolation. 


The principle of the rational structure of reality 
allows us to approach problems of action with a 
norm. The norm is not a law; not a dictate. It is a 
simple illumination. With this light lawmakers and 
policy framers can set up rules for their work, but 
such rules are not logically deduced by a mathemat- 
ical process. Aquinas wisely saw that the natural law 
in its application to different cultural situations pro- 
duced different kinds of laws. In such divergent laws 
there was a generic commonality. Aquinas did not 
call the common factor natural law. He called it the 
law of nations, but meant by it something less arbi- 
trary and conventional than what we call interna- 
tional law. 

With a frank and general acceptation of natural 
law by our thinkers and statesmen, ethics would in- 
deed direct state policy. Natural law is not a religious 
concept, and it will function in a non-religious at- 
mosphere. It does, however, demand that action be 
based on something deeper than shallow empiricism 
and pragmatism. It does suppose that metaphysics is 
as important as physics or psychology. It does imply 
that the human spirit can see more than the phenom- 
ena of reality. It is an assertion that the human mind 
can reach das-Ding-an-sich, reality in its own being. 
It is an affirmation that there is a public philosophy, 
for which Walter Lippmann pleads. 
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To work out solutions for practical foreign policy 
problems in the light of natural law is not the con- 
cern of this article. The only aim of my observations 
is to show that there is a way of making ethics rele- 
vant to public policy, especially foreign policy. One 
might wonder why a theologian should offer this 
solution, since it obviously is not theological. 


It is true that there have been theologians who 
have been disdainful of the natural law concept. 
Their thinking is pessimistic, contemptuous of the 
powers of man’s reason. Yet their quarrel with reason 
is not abstract. They are perfectly willing to concede 
that reason in the abstract is quite godly, but they 
insist that in sinful man it will never function in a 
godly way. Such theologians hold for some kind of 
total depravity of man in all that he is. Yet even 
these theologians cannot escape man’s tyrannical 
impulse toward rational justification, for they defend 
their anti-rationalism with the instrument of reason. 

In the theology of total depravity there is a solid 
kernel of truth. Man is subject to Original Sin—or to 
the Freudian libidinous impulse, if one prefers that 
term to describe the drive toward the irrational 
always operative in man. It is the function of religion 
to show us a counteracting force capable of supply- 
ing us with the balance we need. The term usually 
used in theology for this counteracting power is 
grace. But grace falls on the individual, not on a 
community, even though a community itself may be 
the medium of grace. Government is something 
communal, not individual, even though the governor 
is always an individual. 

I submit that we cannot accept the notion that 
secular society, which is something quite natural, 
can be propelled in its progress by something super- 
natural which intrinsically modifies it. The natural 
state acts by natural forces which God can indeed 
direct toward ends supernaturally conceived. The 
natural state must be dealt with in the order it is. 
We cannot ask it to lift itself out of its situation by 
pulling at its own bootstraps. 

The recognition of Original Sin will discipline 
our hopes for human action, individual or communal. 
Even a frank and sincere use of reason will not be 
thoroughly rational because of the irrational push in 
all things human. However, even in this precarious 
condition reason is still our best instrument, and it 
is the one valid source of criticism and foresight. 

Nor will the religious man find the natural law 
concept too poor for his own witness of faith to the 
community. Much indeed we cannot know without 
revelation, but all we do know by revelation can be 
expressed at least in terms of approximation by the 


concepts of natural law. After all, revelation is always 
expressed in symbols and the symbols are taken from 
things we know naturally. 

This truth was seen vividly by Plato. In the 
Eutrypho Socrates asks Eutrypho what is justice, and 
he receives the answer that it is the fulfilling of the 
will of the gods. Socrates then asks whether an action 
is just and good because the gods will it, or do the 
gods will it because it is good in itself. Eutrypho 
could not answer. 

Yet Socrates was proposing the notion of natural 
law, and he showed that it was necessarily accept- 
able to the religious man. If by my faith I have an 
ethics, then I justify my moral scheme by the re- 
flection that God wants it, and, of course, “Thy will 
be done.” However, Plato points out cannily that 
God’s will cannot make the wrong right. Hence God’s 
will shows what is right in itself. God wants the 


good because it is good. It is not good just because 
He wants it. 


I suspect that in our time these observations will 
sound flat and unprofitable. But at the risk of seem- 
ing uncongenial to our age, I still make them. And 
I do so because I see no other means for our end. 

Certainly we are well aware that a foreign policy 
unmindful of ethical burdens will bring us and 
millions of others into misery and distress. Virtuous 
action may not be triumphant in the moment of its 
positing, but in the long run it alone will solve the 
problems which confront man. Nor can we foolishly 
be consoled with the languid reflection that vicious- 
ness always enters into our virtuous deeds. That is 
true enough, but it still remains true that half a loaf 
is better than no bread at all. 

Relativistic ethics or pragmatism as norms for 
action are self-defeating. These are not forms of 
morality, but the very denial of ethics. But we are 
perforce moral. Kant’s romantic phrase, the categor- 
ical imperative, had much to recommend it. Morality 
is categorical, absolute in its demands. Our important 
task is to find out what morality reality itself exacts. 
Because an amoral or immoral approach to reality 
will only shatter reality and ultimately render it use- 
less for man. 

Above all I would insist that only by the use of 
the natural law concept can religious men talk effec- 
tively to government and the commonwealth. 
Within the fellowship of believers we can indeed 
point out the will of God according to the revelation 
we have received. But we must remember that such 
revelation comes by grace, and grace is selective. 
Not all are chosen, even though all may well be 
called. 


other voices 


CHRISTIANITY’S MORAL DEFEAT 


In the March 8 issue of The Nation C. Wright Mills, 
author of The Power Elite and professor of sociology 
in Columbia University, wrote “A Pagan Sermon to 
the Christian Clergy.” The questions raised by Mr. 
Mills are close to the concerns of Worldview, and 
excerpts from his article are reprinted here, with The 
Nation’s permission. Reprints of the complete article 
may be obtained from The Nation, 333 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 14, N. Y. 


To say that war has become total is to say that the 
reach of modern weaponry now makes every soul on 
earth a quite possible victim of sudden hell. It is to 
say that weapons have become absolute, and that 
every calculation from on high now includes a mili- 
tary calculation. It is to say that the decision-makers 
of every nation, in particular those of the United 
States, are now possessed by the crackpot metaphysics 
of militarism. But more than that: it is to say that 
the morality of war now dominates the curious spir- 
itual life of the fortunate peoples of Christendom. 

World War III is already so total that most of its 
causes are accepted as “necessity”; most of its mean- 
ings as “realism.” In our world “necessity” and “real- 
ism” have become ways to hide lack of moral imagi- 
nation. In the cold war of the politicians and 
journalists, intellectuals and generals, businessmen 
and preachers, it is above all else moral imagination 
that is most obviously lacking. One reason for this 
lack, I am going to argue, is what must surely be 
called the moral default of the Christions . . . 

Religion today is part of [the general] sorry moral 
condition; to understand the crucial decisions of our 
pivotal times, it is not necessary to consider religious 
institutions or personnel or doctrine. Neither preach- 
ers nor laity matter; what they do and what they say 
can be readily agreed with, and safely ignored. I am 
aware that there are exceptions, but the average out- 
put is correctly heard as a parade of worn-out phrases. 
In the West, religion has become a subordinate part 
of the overdeveloped society. 

If there is one safe prediction about religion in 
this society, it would seem to be that if tomorrow 
official spokesmen were to proclaim XYZ-ism, next 
week 90 per cent of religious declaration would be 
XYZ-ist. At least in their conforming rhetoric, re- 
ligious spokesmen would reveal that the new doctrine 
did not violate those of the church. 

As a social and as a personal force, religion has be- 
come a dependent variable. It does not originate; it 
reacts. It does not denounce; it adapts. It does not 
set forth new models of conduct and sensibility; it 
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imitates. Its rhetoric is without deep appeal; the wor- 
ship it organizes is without piety. It has become less 
a revitalization of the spirit in permanent tension with 
the world than a respectable distraction from the 
sourness of life. In a quite direct sense, religion has 
generally become part of the false consciousness of 
the world and of the self . . . 

With such religion, ours is indeed a world in which 
the idea of God is dead. But what is important is that 
this fact itself is of no felt consequence. Men and 
women, in brief, are religiously indifferent; they find 
no religious meanings in their lives and in their 
world... 


Total war must indeed be difficult for the Christian 
conscience to confront, but the current Christian way 
out makes it easy; war is defended morally and Chris- 
tians easily fall into line—as they are led to justify it— 
in each nation in terms of “Christian faith” itself. 
Men of religious congregations do evil; ministers of 
God make them feel good about doing it. Rather than 
guide them in the moral cultivation of their con- 
science, ministers, with moral nimbleness, blunt that 
conscience, covering it up with peace of mind . . . 

If you, as Christian ministers, accept the entertain- 
ment terms of success, you cannot succeed. The very 
means of your “success” make for your failure as 
witnesses, for you must appeal to such diverse moral 
appetities that your message will necessarily be gen- 
eralized to the point of moral emptiness. If you do 
not specify and confront real issues, what you say 
will surely obscure them. If you do not alarm anyone 
morally, you will yourself remain morally asleep. If 
you do not embody controversy, what you say will 
inevitably be an acceptance of the drift to the com- 
ing hell. . . 

Do not these times demand a little Puritan de- 
fiance? Do not they demand the realization of how 
close hell is to being a sudden and violent reality of 
man’s world today? Should not those who still have 
access to the peoples of Christendom stand up and 
denounce with all the righteousness and pity and 
anger and charity and love and humility their faith 
may place at their command the political and the 
militarist assumptions now followed by the leaders 
of the nations of Christendom? Should they not de- 
nounce the pseudo-religiosity of men of high office 
who would steal religious phrases to decorate crack- 
pot policies and immoral lack of policies? Should they 
not refuse to allow immorality to find support in re- 
ligion? Should they not refuse to repeat the official, 
un-Christian slogans of dull diplomats who do not 
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believe in negotiation, who mouth slogans which are 
at most ineffective masks for lack of policy? Should 
they not realize that the positive moral meaning of 
what is called “neutralism” lies in the resolve that the 
fate of mankind shall not be determined by the 
idiotically conducted rivalry of the United States and 
the Soviet Union? 


I do not wish to be politically dogmatic, but 
merely brief and, as you gentlemen surely have 
I am religiously illiterate and unfeeling. 
But truly I do not see how you can claim to be 
Christians and yet not speak out totally and dogmati- 
cally against the preparations and testing now under 
way for World War III. As I read it, Christian doc- 
trine in contact with the realities of today cannot 
lead to any other position . . . 

There is no necessity for more military emphasis 
on missiles. There is no need for more “science” in 
education; it is not “realism” to spend more money on 
arms. Necessity and need and realism are the des- 
perate slogans of the morally crippled. The necessity 
is for moral imagination. The need is for political new 
beginnings. Realism means to stop at once and if need 
be unilaterally all preparations for World War III. 
There is no other realism, no other necessity, no 
other need. 

You will not find in moral principles the solution 
to the problems of war, but without moral principles 
men are neither motivated nor directed to solve them. 
But nowadays we pagans see that Christian morals 
are more often used as moral cloaks of expedient in- 
terests than ways of morally uncloaking such inter- 
ests. 
War is not today inevitable; it is, immediately, the 
result of nationalist definitions of world reality, of 
dogmatic reliance upon the military as the major or 
even the only means of solving the explosive prob- 
lems of this epoch of despair and of terror. And be- 
cause this is now so, to lift up and to make knowl- 
edgeable the level of moral sensibility is the strategic 
task of those who would be at peace. 

Your role in the making of peace is less the debat- 
ing of short-run and immediate policies than the con- 
frontation of the whole attitude toward war and the 
teaching of new views of it by using them in criticism 
of current policies and decisions. And in the end, I 
believe the decisive test of Christianity lies in your 
witness of the refusal by individuals and by groups 
to engage in war. Pacifism, I believe, is the test of 
your Christianity—and of you. At the very least, it 
ought to be the debate within Christendom. 

The brotherhood of man is now less a goal than 
an obvious condition of biological survival. Before 
the world is made safe again for American capitalism 
or Soviet Communism or anything else, it had better 
be made safe for human life. 


But you may say: “Don’t let’s get the church into 
politics.” If you do say that, you are saying: “Don’t 
let’s get the church into the world; let’s be another 
distraction from reality.” This world is political. Poli- 
tics, understood for what it really is today, has to do 
with the decisions men make which determine how 
they shall live and how they shall die. They are not 
living very well, and they are not going to die very 
well, either. Politics is now the locale of morality; it 
is the locale both of evil and of good. If you do not 
get the church into the moral issues of politics, you 
cannot confront evil and you cannot work for good. 
You will be a subordinate amusement and a political 
satrap of whatever is going. You will be the great 
Christian joke. 


Men and ideas, the will and the spirit, are now be- 
ing tested, perhaps in all truth for the final time; and 
in this testing so far, you Christians are standing in 
default. The key sign of this is the fact of your gen- 
eral lack of effective opposition, of your participation 
in the fact of moral insensibility. That, of course, is 
a world fact about publics and masses and elites, but 
it is all the more grievous among Christians, if only 
because of the expectations that they have aroused 
about themselves. 

Yet who among you has come out clearly on the 
issues of internecine war and the real problems of 
peace? Who among you is considering what it means 
for Christians to kill men and women and children 
in ever more efficient and impersonal ways? Who 
among you uses his own religious imagination to en- 
vision another kind of basis for policies governing 
how men should treat with one another? Who among 
you, claiming even vague contact with what Chris- 


- tians call “The Holy Spirit,” is calling upon it to re- 


deem the day because you know the times are evil? 

If you are not today concerned with this—the moral 
condition of those in your spiritual care—then, gentle- 
men, what is your concern? As a pagan who is wait- 
ing for your answer, I merely say: you claim to be 
Christians. And I ask: what does that mean as a 
biographical and as a public fact? 

In moral affairs you are supposed to be the 
first of men. No moral affair today compares with the 
morality of warfare and the preparation for it, for in 
these preparations men usurp—as you might say—the 
prerogatives of God. By sitting down and by keeping 
quiet, by all too often echoing the claptrap of the 
higher immorality that —_ for political leader- 
ship—you are helping to enfeeble in this time 
of cruel troubles the ideals of your Founder. Chris- 
tianity is part of the moral defeat of man today. . . 

I hope you do not demand of me gospels and 
answers and doctrines and programs. According to 
your belief, my kind of man—secular, prideful, 
agnostic . . . is among the damned. I’m on my own; 
you've got your God... . 
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Mortin Buber by Arthur Cohen. Hil- 
ary House. 110 pp. $2.00. 


by Thomas J. J. Altizer 


The religious man has always 
been confronted by a primary 
paradox: on the one hand faith 
compels him to transcend the 
world; on the other hand faith 
impels him to address the world. 
This timeless paradox has a pecu- 
liar relevance to the situation of 
the man of faith today because 
the believer no longer confronts 
a culture willing to yield to his 
teaching, but one fundamentally 
hostile and closed. 

The modern religious man is 
therefore compelled to convert 
prophecy into teaching, declama- 
tion into persuasion. He can no 
longer call out to the culture; 
rather he must accept its condi- 
tions and attempt, although trans- 
cending it in faith, to burrow from 
within. 


The paradox of the religious 
man is underscored by Arthur Co- 
hen’s Martin Buber. Fundamen- 
tally his study is characterized by 
the effort to understand Buber as 
a “prophet” of the Holy to the 
modern world. The world will be 
penetrated by the Holy if men 
will open themselves to the ad- 
dress of God. Although it may be 
true that Martin Buber has made 
himself open to divine address, 
observed its nature and direction, 
and is now prepared to set up as 
a specialist in divine linguistics, 
the tragedy is that God appears 
no longer to exist for modern man 
because He no longer appears to 
act. As Mr. Cohen observes, where 
man once knew awe before the 
divine numen, he now knows only 
anxiety before the wholly un- 
known. 

The modern sensibility may be 
characterized as an awareness of 
the absence of God. “God’s Word 
for us is His silence,” as W. H. 


Mr. Altizer teaches in the depart- 
ment of religion at Emory University. 
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The Paradox of Faith and the World 


Auden has somewhere remarked. 
Despite the fact that Buber was 
moulded by “the era of lost con- 
sciousness” whose concrete life 
was one of alienation and distress, 
he has discovered the voice of 
God for our time. Buber is the 
modern archetype of the classic 
paradox—he possesses knowledge 
which essentially transcends the 
culture and yet feels himself com- 
pelled to attempt to instruct the 
culture. 


The absurdity of this paradox 
is evi mt. Mr. Cohen is aware of 
its religious absurdity; but he is 
insufficiently aware that it is also 
an intellectual absurdity. This 
constitutes the chief limitation of 
his otherwise remarkable book. 

Buber’s sensibility and back- 
ground, as Mr. Cohen’s exposition 
of his biography would indicate, 
is saturated with aesthetic, not re- 
ligious, influences. It is perhaps 
this more than anything else 
which should have suggested the 
intellectual absurdity of Buber’s 
stance. Kafka, not Buber, might 
have become the prophet of our 
time—for Kafka, not Buber, would 
have been capable of writing a 
parable of the God who calls a 
prophet to address modern cul- 
ture in the language of atheistic 
sensibility. 

Although Buber might seem to 
have established contact with the 
modern consciousness, the pro- 
found and unresolved question is 
whether authentic religious con- 
tact does not finally entail the dis- 
solution of the modern sensibility. 
This is the ancient paradox of the 
religious man in its contemporary 
setting. 

Mr. Cohen’s book is compelled 
by reason of space (the volume is 
one among many essays pub- 
lished in the series, “Studies in 
Modern European Literature and 
Thought”) to an economy of ex- 
position. After an introductory 
setting of the problem and a bio- 
graphic excursus, he turns to the 


presentation of Buber’s theory of 
knowledge—the well-known .con- 
cept of “I-Thou.” Opening with a 
review of Buber’s attack upon 
Kierkegaard’s concept of the “Sin- 
gle One,” he turns quite naturally 
—and brilliantly—to a treatment 
of Buber’s dialogical thinking. 
The perspective here is theo- 
logical, rather than philosophical. 
Although Cohen is well aware of 


Buber’s heterodoxy (e.g., “It is one 


weakness, I fear, in the method of 
I and Thou that God appears last 
and not first”), the philosophical 
foundations of Buber’s position 
are insufficiently stated and the 
relation of his thought to that of 
Jewish mysticism is only partially 
stated. It would appear that Bu- 
ber is close to Tillich and Schel- 
ling in his belief that sin is univer- 
sal, that creation rises and falls 
through man. This implies assur- 
edly a metaphysical split in crea- 
tion which is grounded in God 
Himself. 

Following his discussion of Bu- 


ber’s concept of “I-Thou” Cohen. 


turns to an interpretation of Bu- 
ber’s view of the Bible and Hasid- 


mal theological tradition, but as a 
classic Hebrew religious thinker 


gete,” not a critic of the Bible. 
The exegete, rather than the critic, 
is he who opens himself to the 
Bible as Revelation. For this rea- 
son Buber conceives the Bible as 


Thou 
speak, and man is the I who can 
return to God the address of 
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ism. This chapter is at times bril- 
liant and always illuminating. 
Buber is seen, not as a Jewish 
theologian operating within a for- 
| who is open to truth in all forms, we 
whatever the auspices under Bi 
which it is presented. Buber is 
conceived by Cohen as an “exe- 
the meeting-place of God and 
man: “God is the eternal I in 
Thou.” 
e 
To a Christian, Mr. Cohen's 
of Faith will be particularly inter- 


esting. In this work—which Cohen 


considers Buber’s most profound 
work of Biblical study—the He- 
brew concept of emunah (a faith 
which binds the believer to his- 
tory and creation) is contrasted 
with the Pauline conception of 
pistis (faith as a radical leap which 
abandons the creation). Neither 
Buber nor Cohen is capable of 
dealing with Paul’s concept of 
faith (can any Jew, as Jew, ever 
understand Paul?); nor can Buber 
(in calling Jesus his “great 
brother”) deal more naturally with 
Jesus than can Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen, whatever the limi- 
tations which providence imposes, 
astutely carries forward the dis- 
tinction of emunah and pistis by 
pointing to Buber’s distinction be- 
tween prophetic and apocalyptic 
religion. Prophetic faith wills the 
renewal and sanctification of the 
creation; apocalyptic faith looks 
forward to a destruction of the 
world which alone will make sal- 
vation possible. The apocalyptic 
believer draws an absolute line 
between the old and new aeons, 
between the reign of the Law and 
the reign of the Christ. Thereby, 
Buber argues, he abandons crea- 
tion. In contrast to such surrender 
of the world, the man of prophetic 
faith gives himself to the hallow- 
ing of the world. 


A Christian can only stand in 
wonder at the depth and power of 
Buber’s conception of Judaism. If 


Buber is right in his conception of 
the essential difference between 
Judaism and Christianity, then a 

can never respond to the 
Jewish goal of hallowing the 
world. And it would appear that 
Hasidism could never have oc- 
curred within Chri 

We are told that Buber is per- 
suaded that the first principle of 
Hasidic teaching is the concept of 
a life of fervor and exalted joy. 
Hasidism (as opposed to Chris- 
tianity) does not attempt to force 
redemption or to demand God’s 
action. As Mr. Cohen beautifully 
expresses it: “It has been and re- 
mains the task of Israel to reunite 
the Divine Presence (which, ac- 
cording to Jewish belief, wanders 
throughout the Exile of the 
World) and the Holy One, to re- 
turn the fragments of creation to 
their unity and integrity.” 

To achieve the reunion of God 
and creation is the work to which 
the Jewish mystic is dedicated. It 
is this religious task which Martin 
Buber has made meaningful to the 
modern world. Mr. Cohen has 
captured that meaning, but he is 
not wholly happy with it—for he 
senses in it a threat to normative 
Judaism, to the faith of the people 
of God, to the Torah itself. 


Perhaps Christians will never 
be able to understand Judaism. 
Certainly Martin Buber is a reli- 
gious thinker without parallel in 
the Christian world, but despite 


his apparent influence among 
Christians, his thought must re- 


the rage with the zeal of Arthur 
Cohen. In this book Mr. Cohen 
has ~~ himself as much to an 
a upon the modern world as 
to a presentation of the thought of 
Martin Buber. 

The dimensions of Martin Bu- 
ber are not large enough to give 
full scope to Mr. Cohen’s thought 
—and this probably accounts for 
most of the limitations I have sug- 
gested. But Cohen and Buber 
share a common limitation. They 
wish to speak in the language of 
faith and yet to be heard in the 
world. They imagine that faith it- 
self has something to say to the 
world’s problems. They desire to 
revise the voice of the prophets 
for our age. 

But though Buber has substi- 
tuted a mystical doctrine of sanc- 
tification for the prophetic doc- 
trine of judgment, he is no more 
prepared to speak to the world 
than were the prophets. And 
though Mr. Cohen has powerfully 
presented us with a vision of the 
reality of faith, he is not yet pre- 
pared to give himself to that de- 
tachment and abandonment which 
is a consequence of faith. Finally, 
he embodies, perhaps, the dilem- 
ma of us all: we want to be bour- 
geois men of faith. This once 
more is the timeless paradox with 
which we began. 
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Russia, the Atom and the West 
by George F. Kennan. Harper. 116 pp. $2.50. 


The great public debate provoked by the BBC’s Reith 
lectures last fall is certain to continue with this publica- 
tion of the Reith texts, in which Mr. Kennan identifies 
the Issues of the Cold War and proposes a means to 
European settiement. 


Germany and Freedom 
by James B. Conant. Harvard. 117 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Conant draws on his recent diplomatic experience 
to present “a personal appraisal” of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. He is convinced that Germany stands now 
as a strong and firmly committed member of the free 
world. “We in the United States have in our new ally a 
powerful and reliable partner for the trying days ahead.” 


The Great Deterrent 
by Sir John Slessor. Praeger. 322 pp. $6.00. 


Nuclear air power and associated problems of military 
strategy are the concerns of the author, a Marshal of 
the R.A.F. Slessor’s arguments are clearly stated and 
very likely as controversial in their own terms as in a 
wider context. 


by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner’s. 150 pp. $3.00. 


This collection of recent essays by the distinguished 
Protestant theologian examines the contemporary Ameri- 
can scene in its social, religious and philosophical 
aspects. Of particular interest is the final essay, whlen 
probes the “mystery and meaning” of existence. 


Responsibility in Mass Communication 
by Wilbur Schramm. Harper. 391 pp. $4.50. 


This thoroughly researched study shows why the in | 


creasing impact of mass media on public life demands 
that a sense of shared responsibility be awakened among 
icati groups, consumers and government 


agencies. 


Rich Lands and Poor 
by Gunnar Myrdal. Harper. 168 pp. $3.00. 


Analyzing the reasons for international economic in- 
equalities, Dr. Myrdal finds that past theorizing on the 
subject must be abandoned in favor of new and dynamic 
approaches that will meet the demands of an emergent 
crisis. 
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